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of necessary administrative 
adjustments and a delineation of the steps to be followed in 
curriculum development should be made. School admxnistrators wall be 
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school’s resources and involves stating the objectives, developing a 
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The CENTER FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICES is a demonstra- 
tion project of the Home Economics and Consumer Education 
unit of the Bureau of Vocational Technical Program Services, 
Division of Vocational Education, New Jersey Department of 
Education, funded through Part F of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. 
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PREFACE 



The Cen1:er for Consxuoer Educat:ion Services has 
been established to devise and Implement 
Interdlsclpllnairy approach to consumer education 
In the schools of New Jersey. one of the meeuis 
selected to achieve this goal Is the development 
and publication of a series of monographs. This 
publication, the first In the series, hopefully 
will provide assistance to school personnel In 
the development of consximer education programs. 
Subsequent publications will deal with the speci- 
fic aspects of Interdisciplinary consumer educa- 
tion and v’lll be ^rov.lde dtssistance 

to all persons who are actively involved in con- 
sumer education. 



Willleun L. Johnston, Ed.D. 
Director 

Center for Conisumsr Education Services 



Consxamer education is presently enjoying a relatively 
strong position in the hierarchy of educational priority. 
This is a direct result of public interest in consiunerism 
expressed by mass media/ governmental agencies, and con- 
sumer organizations. This public interest has prompted the 
educational community to give more attention to consumer 
education. Educators at all levels and in both formal and 
informal educational settings are attempting to include con- 
sumer education in their educational programs. All of this 
interest and attention is both timely and t?ell deserved, for 
constimer education is education for living. It is a practi- 
cal kind of education, amd the need for it becomes increas- 
ingly evident in our rapidly changing society. 

Although the interest in and concern for consiuser edu- 
cation is relatively new, the subject itself is not. Con- 
sumer educe ^ion * ©R ^nc'^ »’d.ed as a part of the curricu— 

Ixnn for mamy, many years. It is an integral and very impor- 
taint part of courses in btmie economics, business education 
and social studies. Several schools include courses in 
consumer education or consumer economics* Unfortunately 
these efforts, even though they eure well formulated and ex- 
tremely helpful, fail to prcvida broad opportunities in con- 
s'jmer education for large timbers of students. If consumer 
education is gc ing to be :.n important an<3 integral part of 
the educational program cf all students, then it is neces- 
sary that other approachies to consumer education be given 
serious consideration. 



The CENTER FOR COKSUKER EDUCATION SERVICES has been 
crea1:ed to deviser promote and Impl^nent an interdisciplin- 
ary approach to consumer education. It is the purpose of 
this publication to define consumer education as eui inter- 
disciplinary educational program and to suggest patterns 
for implementation of this educational concept. 

The definition of consumer education which has been 
chosen as most appropriate is as follows : 

"Con^umea e.duccutJ,on the. dzve.topment o£ 
the. tndtvtducLt tn the. , c.onc.e.pt^ and 

und^JL6tan<Ung4 K^quVie.d ion nvznyday Living, 
to achle.v&, lolthln the. inameutonk oi hl6 own 
va.tue.A, maximum utilization oi and satliiac- 
tlon inom hl6 ne^ounac^ . " 

This definition is clearly stated and for general pur- 
poses is readily understandable. ^rlDser examir tion, 

however# some aspects of the definition take on additional 

r 

and more pertinent meaning . 

The opening phrase - "ConAuiHta education lA the devel- 
opment oi the Individual . . . " - clearly indicates that 

consumer education must focus on the student. It suggests 
that the purpose of consumer education is to change the 
consumer behaviors of the individual. Program development 
in consumer education must therefore begin with the devel- 
opment of objectives stated in behavioral terms. A cue to 
the development of these objectives may be found in the be- 
haviors exhibited by the intelligent consumer. 

The . -s kltlA , concepts and undent landing A nequlned 
ion evenyday living • •** can and should Include a multitude 
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are 



ot ideas r procedures and activit:ies. Basic, however, 
the concepts of resources and wants. Discovering that husTSu* 
beings have unlimited wants and desires but limited resources 
leads to an understemding of the importance of priorities 
and decision making as alternatives confront the consumer. 
The ability to make intelligent decisions is a result of the 
acquisition amd employment of skills used in getting all 
available information relating to the alternatives. 

The closing phrase ~ . -to ack-teve, voLtk^n. the. iKome.- 

ufoA.k ht6 own vaZue^, saa.xtaum uttttzatton oi and -&att& fac- 
tion ^JLOm hti Ae.^ou/Lce.A . " - admonishes the teacher to respect 
the value system of the individual at all times. The purpose 
of constimer education is not , under any circumstances, to 
make decisions for students,- but rather to provide the stu- 
dent with the knowledge £md understanding to make intelligent 
consvirer decisions for himself^ 

This definition of consumer education suggests that the 
"de.vztopme.nt the tndtvtduat" is an ongoing process. Con- 
sequently consumer education must be considered as eui inte- 
' gral part of the formal educational program from nursery 
school through adult education. It cannot be limited to one 
grade level, or to only the secondary school, if it is to be 
effective. 

Another extremely important aspect of this definition 
is that the scope of consumer education is so broad that it 
czumot be adequately covered in one or two disciplines. 



Every subject area included in present day curriculxim organi- 
zation has an importauit contribution to make in programs of 
consumer education. 

With this brief definitive statement 2 d)out interdisci- 
plinary consumer education^ a need for some suggestions con- 
cerning its inclusion in the curriculum is indicated. The 
implementation of this concept should be approached from at 
lease two viewpoints - a consideration of the administrative 
adjustments necesseury 2md a delineation of the steps to be 
followed in curriculum development. But regardless of the 
administrative and curriculum decisions which must be made 
by school personnel, no effective and successful progrcun will 
exist without the complete commitment to the idea that con- 
sumer education is a necessary part of the formal educational 
program of all students. 

School administrators are faced with the task of dis- 
tributing the resources of the school in such a manner that 
the best possible educational program for all students will 
be achieved. These resources include time, money r facilities 
and personnel. When considering an interdisciplinary approach 
to consumer education the resource of time takes on great im- 
portance. It is not absolutely necessary to create new blocks 
of time for instruction in consigner education, but it is man- 
datory that the use of the time already assigned to other 
(all) disciplines be rearranged so that the content of each 
subject area can be presented with a consumer inclination. 

4 
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in consumer 



It is possible to provide units of instruction 
edur;ation in all existing classes. 

In addition, the distribution of time can be so de- 
signed that mini-courses, team teaching, flexible scheduling, 
large and small group instruction and other current schedul- 
ing concepts can be utilized in providing for consumer edu- 
cation. It is not the purpose of this paper to recommend 
specific methods of reorganizing the school time, but rather 
to suggest that sufficient alternatives are available in ail 
schools. Specific reorganization patterns will be developed 
by local school personnel on the basis of the sincerity of 
their commitment to the importance of consumer education and 
their ability to recognize the various alternatives open to 
them. 



The resources of money and facilities and their distri- 
bution are less critical to the success of a consumer educa- 
tion as is the resource of time. It is necessary, however, 
to provide sufficient instructional materials and at least 
minimal facilities for those consiimer education activities 
which are in addition to the integration of consumer educa- 
tion topics into existing curriculum patterns. The arena 
for consumer education is the marketplace cUid cannot be 
limited to a classroom. The marketplace in this sense in- 
cludes the TV screen, daily newspapers, current periodicals, 
shopping malls, supermarkets, used car lots and other such 
places. Students can be directed to these places in their 
outside-of-school assignments and on field trips. Represen- 
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'ta'tlves of 'bhe marketplace can and should be Invited Into 
the school. 

The school resource of personnel — in this case 
teachers - is of extreme importauice in the success of con- 
sumer education. It has been noted above that the organiza- 
tion and distribution of other school resources are extremely 
important, but not critical. It must be stated, however, 
that consumer education to be effective and successful, must 
be aU-ve. and ralevauit for the students. The degree to 
which this criterion is met depends almost entirely on the 
teacher. It depends on the teacher's cononitment to consumer 
education, his vitality, his personality, his expertise -- but 
most importantly , on his ability to motivate and capture the 
enthusiasm which is inherent in consumer education activities 
which directly affect the lives of the students. 

Curriculum development in consumer education depends 
leirgely on the teacher and the students - their values, their 
interests and their needs as determined by the school , com- 
munity, socio-economic background, career expectancy and 
other factors. The organization and distribution, of the 
school's resources also dictate to a great degree the specif- 
ics of curriculum development. Even when all these factors 
are recognized , and taken into consideration , there are basic 
steps to be followed in planning euid developing the curricu- 
lum for the consumer education activity being :ooasideTOd. 
These steps are essential in all cases whether the planning 
is for a -full years' course, a mini-course or unit, or the 
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intiegratiion of consumer education info existing courses or 
classroom work. 

The first step in curriculum develojanent is the state- 
ment of objectives. Volumes could be and have been written 
on developing educational objectives. Let it suffice here to 
suggest that all objectives for consumer education should be 
stated in behavioral tennSf i. e. behavioral objectives. The 
cue here, as suggested earlier, lies in the behavior of the 
expert — the intelligent consumer. Teachers and students 
working cooperatively, when such an arr2utigement is feasible, 
can construct objectives by analyzing the specific, observ- 
zOile behaviors which one might logically expect an intelli- 
gent consumer to exhibit. It is important that the list of 
objectives include those behaviors which may be observed amd 
readily evaluated. Objectives which cannot be readily eval- 
uated are generally of little value in the remaining steps in 
curriculum development. 

After the statement of objectives is essentially com- 
plete and acceptable to all concerned, the' next task is the 
development of the progr^ of activities aaid experiences in 
which students will be involved. This includes the selection 
of teaching method, instructional materials, reference mater- 
ials , topics to be covered and all other aspects of the or- 
ganization of the formal aspects of the learning experience. 
The key to success in this task is to establish or create 
situations in which students are actively involved, A pas- 
sive, inactive type of lecture— response traditional classroom 
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si^uatiion is not likely to contribute to a successful con- 
sumer education experience. 

The range of topics from which the teacher and students 
may choose is extremely wide. Most estedslished consiimer edu- 
cation curricula include at least some of the topics listed 
below : 



Monet/ Uanage.me.nt 
Euytng Good& 

Buytng Seavtce^ 
Caedtt 
Adveatt^tng 
CompaJLt.&on PAU.ce6 



Baytng Automotive Good.& & 
SeKviee.^ 

Housing 

I H6uJianee 

Con^iumea. Rights S Respo si- 
biiities 

Veeeptive ?/taetiees 



Heatth Services 

This list is not meant to be all inclusive. It is presented 
only to provide eun example of topics which may be included in 
any consumer education program. The curriculum builder should 
search for topics which are of interest and immediate impor- 
tance to his students. 

Instructional materials for consiimer education are 
readily available. As suggested earlier in this paper, the 
TV screen, the daily newspaper, the supermarket, current 
and active areas of the marketplace should receive high 
priority in the selection of media. The use of the many fine 
audio-visual materials is recommended, as are field trips and 
assignments involving some investigation in the marketplace. 
The appearance of persons frcnn the fields of business and 
industry in the classroom cam greatly enhance and enrich the 
relevamcy of consumer education as well as aid in the motiva- 
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tlon of students . The teacher should constemtly strive to 
make consumer education a-LX-ve., and not let it deteriorate 

into a textbook oriented course. 

The following suggestions are presented to prime the 
imagination of traditionally Icdaeled teachers as they seek 
to develop consumer education competence . Language arts 
teachers can have students examine advertising t especially 
the use of c.atc.h words and phrases designed to mislead the 
confiumer. Science teachers cari devise laboratory experi- 
ments which actudly test or compare products. Mathematics 
teachers can in/olve students an credit eind budgeting pro- 
blems. Fine arts teachers need to make students aware of 
both aesthetic cind functional values of recordings , paintings 
and other works of art. Social studies teachers, in addition 
to economic principles, ceui introduce students to a study of 
the social behavior of consumers as well as the psychology of 
buying and selling. Vocational education teachers can hardly 
escape the inclusion of consumer aspects of vocations , pro- 
ductivity, etc. Health and physical education teachers must 
medce students aware of the alternatives available in health 
care and health services. Home economics and business educa- 
tion teachers are constemtly involved in consumer education. 
Hopefully these few suggestions help to demonstrate that con- 
sumer education is and should be a part of all teaching. 

The third and final step in curriculum development is 
evaluation. The curriculum builder needs to devise techniques 
for evaluating the development of students and for evaluating 
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the consixmer education program as a whole. Student evalnn- 
tion can be accomplished with traditional tests, teacher- 
made tests, pre- amd post-test techniques, cuid observable 
demonstrTitions of consumer behavior. Program evaluation 
results from the accumulation of student evaluations. 

'^^rdless of the technique of evaluation which is 
used, th 5 sveiiJLuation must always be made in reference to ithe 
statement of obj^^tives. In most cases the objectives will 
not be S' "taf-ued completely. This necessitates alterations, 
deletions a '.d adiiitions to the statement: of objectives for 
subsequent cons^tmer education activities , The altered 
objectives den lead to a revised program of activities. 
Evaluation again will lead to changed objectives and the 
curriculxm builder finds himself in the never ending circle 
of objectives, program development and evaluation. This 
ongoing process may well be referred to as the process of 
teaching. It is the process which allows the teacher to en- 
joy many years of successful teaching, rather than one year 
of teaching many times. 

Hopefully this paper will provide a basis for imder- 
stamding interdisciplinary consumer education. If a philo- 
sophical framework has been est 2 d>lished, then it must serve 
as a base for all future efforts of the Center for Consvimer 
Education Services, and hopefully for all educational person- 
nel who are concerned with and actively engaged in consiamer 
education. 
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